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ABSTRACT . ^ 

This paper contends that Maria Montessori had a 
negative effect on the diffusion of the Montessori method in the 
United States. Throughout her life, Montessori held to the belief 
that her thoughts and their expression remained her exclusive 
intellectual property. She therefore tried to exert as much control 
as possible over the training of teachers in her methods and the 
establishment of Montessori schools. The main flaw of this approach 
was that teachers versed in her method were invited to see themselves 
as independent contractors, not as teachers working with other 
educators in the community. After the second World War, Nancy 
McCormick Rambush and a number of educators in the United States who 
admired Montessori's educational methods but not her restrictive 
personal control establishfcd an American Montessori movement. This 
American Montessori movement supported: (1) the critical role of 
parents as first teachers; (2) American Montessori education as a 
plurality of possibilities, not as a single orthodox iteration of 
Maria Montessori's thought; and (3) a reevaluation of the process of 
transmitting Montessori's message, in which insights on the 
Montessori metho ' in America are seen as coming from those who 
receive th-e massage, not those who send it. (MDM) 
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An American Montessori Diffusion Philosophy 
Montessori*s Flawed Diffusion Model 

Nancy McCormick Rambusch 



Like many purveyors of original in- 
sights, Maria Montessori held to the 
belief throughout her life that her 
thoughts and their expression remained 
her exclusive intellectual property. 
Correlatively, she believed that the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the practice of 
the "method" associated with her name 
ought to be controlled by her person- 
ally. Thus did a cenacle of her disciples 
organize tlie Association Montessori 
Internationale (AMI) in 1927 to insure 
that this would happen In effect, 
Montessori developed an international 
franchise system for her educational 
ideas, managed by the AMI, in her 
name. 

Montessori expressed her professional 
intentions publicly in her first book on 
work done with the San Lorenzo slum 
children, A Method of Scientific Peda- 
gogy as applied to Infant Education and 
the Children's Houses. Anne George's 
American translation of the book jetti- 
soned iis cumbersome title which was 
both shortened and changed. It became 
The Montessori Method (1912), and 
was no longer identified as the method 
of Scientific Pedagogy earlier described. 
Apparently Montessori both liked the 
ring of the new title, and lived and 
worked subsequently by its implica- 
tions. Where Montessori had begun her 
woik as a disinterested researcher, open 
to the fi^ inquiry of fellow researchers 
in the fields of irfiysical anthropology, 
pediatric psychiatry and psychology, 
she diffused her educational work in a 
proprietary marmer. One could argue 
that at the moment Montessori con- 
sented to have her "method" identified 
as her personal property, her ultimate 
effectiveness as an educator was com- 
promised. One clear effect of her fran- 
chise strategy was to keep her work 
outside the orbit of serious educational 
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discussion for almost half a century. 
Another was to provide her followers 
with a flawed diffusion model. 

Montessori's proprietary lock on her 
ideas and their expression caused con- 
sternation and puzzlement to Ameri- 
cans interested in her work on at least 
two separate occasions. When S.S. 
McClure, editor of McClure's Maga- 
zine, arranged an American tour for 
Montessori in 1 91 3, it was his intention 
to participate in some kind of American 
training effort, once Montessori's ideas 
become better known in the United 
States. McClure's enthusiasm for 

One could argue that 
at the moment Montessori 

consented to have her 
"method" identified as her 

personal property, her 
ultimate effectiveness as an 
educator tvas compromised. 

Montessori's method as a "best 
selling"commodity had been height- 
ened by the favorable reception ac- 
corded an article on her woik which had 
appeared earlier in his magazine. En 
route to America with McClure, Mon- 
tessori apparently had second thoughts 
about his ambitions and reasserted the 
exclusivity of her insights in what 
proved to be a habitual pattern. 

Retrospectively considered, a far greater 
miscue on Montessori's part occurred 
when she rebuffed the cooperative ef- 
forts of Alexander Graham Bell and his 
wife to establish a Montessori teacher 
training facility m the United States. 
Bell saw global import in Montessori's 
woik. One can only speculate on the 
effect such a collaboration might have 



had, since Montessori was enraged that 
the Bell's would consider moving for- 
ward toimplement such a project, with- 
out her express permission and pres- 
ence. As a result of Montessori's re- 
action, the Bell's abandoned their inter- 
est in an American Montessori educa- 
tion (Rambusch, 1992). 

The pam Montessori trod in spreading 
her ideas is one well known in western 
culture. Donald Schon calls it the "cen- 
ter-periphery" modelof innovation dif- 
fusion (Schon, 1964). It was used ef- 
fectively by the Roman army, by Chris- 
tianity and by Communism. It begins 
with an acknowledged leader gathering 
a group of chosen, uncritical disciples 
committed to the "work." These fan out 
to the antipodes of the known world 
with the "message." The converts stay 
connected to the center of the enterprise 
by standardsof internalized "orthodoxy" 
supported by a hierarchical organiza- 
tion. This diffusion strategy, necessar- 
ily asymmetrical in character, consid- 
ers the natives to be in need of the 
missionaries' message. From the mis- 
sionaries' perspective, the only free- 
dom the natives enjoy is in accepting 
the message, not in reformulating it. 

If such a diffusion strategy is to woric, 
the following conditions must be ob- 
tained: 

• The message must be fully ar- 
ticulated before it leaves the "cen- 
ter." 

• There must be enough energy at 
the center to serve all of the pe- 
ripheral points. 

• The center must be mindful of 
informationcomingbackfrom the 
periphery and act upon it to modify 
the central message. 
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If these conditions are not met, "implo- 
sion" occurs* wherein the center col- 
lapses in on itself and the peripheral 
points ars left to fend for themselves. 
Think of it as closing down the home 
office and leaving the branch offices to 
their own devices. Insufficient energy 
at the center, too many commitments to 
distant peripheral points, an unwill- 
ingness to accept feedback from the 
periphery, all spell disaster. 

Apparently, it was Montessori's per- 
ception that if she, in her lifetime was 
not merely "at" the center of her enter- 
prise but was "the" center, then what- 
ever shifts in doctrine occurred could 
be managed easily as her further 
thoughts on the subject. Her sole propri- 
etorship of the diffusion network fur- 
ther insured orthodoxy, because only 
she would determine who, among her 
disciples, was worthy to transmit her 
doctrine in Montessori's lifetime. This 
plan of aaion, coupled with the effects 
of her isolation and two world wars, 
severely restricted the global impact 
she had hoped to have. However, she 
was able to manage what became in 
fact, a successftil family business de- 
voted to teacher training in her 
"method," and upon her death be- 
queathed that business, the AMI, to her 
son, Mario. 

Montessori's strongly individual style 
appealed to Americans with their na- 
tional penchant for "going it alone." 
Yet, an unanticipated long- term effect 
of Montessori's diffusion strategy was 
the flawed message of quasi-propri- 
etorship given to the American teach- 
ers following her method. Each teacher, 
charged with diffusing "the method" to 
a particular group of youngsters, was 
invited to see herself as a free standing 
individual, in relation to Montessori's 
thought and to its implementation, not 
as a teacher working together with other 
teachers in commimity. From the late 
1950's on, American Montessori 
schools were typically composed of 
groups of teacher who perceived them- 
^ «^elves as independent contractors, 
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loosely confederated under a head 
teacher or an administrator Where 
other alternative educational methods, 
parent cooperatives, teacher collectives 
and Waldorf educators paid close at- 
tention to implementation of ideas in 
community, Montessori clearly never 
conceived of coUegial support as either 
necessary or relevant. Thus, in- 
advertently, did she sow seeds of 
dissention and dysfunction as shadow 
elements in the implementation of her 
pedagogical messages. Paradoxically, 
one of the appeals of the Montessori 
method as an American public school 
alternative may well rest on the afore- 
mentioned flawed insight of Montes- 
sori. In the typical American public 
elementary school, teachers are histori- 
cally just as isolated and free standing 
in their self -perception, as are Montes- 
sori teachers through their training. 

In the late 1950's and 60's, those of us 
central to the developmentof the Ameri- 
can Montessori movement busied our- 
selves establishing an indigenous net- 
work of schools and teacher training 
programs. We focused on implementing 
Montessori's message in an American 
setting, rather than on analyzing 
Montessori's difftision strategy. Mon- 
tessori herself eschewed specification 
of the particular cultural conditions 
under which her method flourished, 
claiming it could flourish under a diver- 
sity of conditions. We had no quarrel 
with the "deposit" of Montessori truth, 
that is, the method as a complex of 
insights and strategies. We felt free to 
shape and interpret the contextual con- 
ditions in which schools would be situ- 
ated in the creation of the fledging 
American Montessori movement, three 
peculiarly contextual articles of faith 
animated our work: 

(1) The critical role of parents as the 
child's "first" teacher and as impor- 
tant collaborators with teachers in 
children's education. 

(2) American Montessori education 
as a plurality of possiblities, not as a 
single "orthodox" iteration of 



Montessori's thought and 
(3) the contextualizing and ultimate 
transforming of Montessori's in- 
sights in America as rightfully com- 
ing fix>m those receiving her "mes- 
sage," not those sending it. 

This last was particularly important 
Whereas the first failed efforts at bring- 
ing Montessori education to America 
were those of Montessori herself and a 
few faithful American disciples, like 
Anne George and Helen Parkhurst, the 
second impetus, which led to a stun« 
ningly successful institutionalization of 
Montessori's "method" came about 
through my going to Europe, getting 
the "message" in the fonn of AMI 
teachertraining, and bringing it back as 
an American among the Americans who 
would ultimately implement and diver- 
sify it. 

As a result of the inadeijuacy of 
Montessori's diffusion mociel for an 
American audience, an American Mon- 
tessori diffusion strategy necessarily 
developed. This model, based on 
parmership, is not one of transmission 
alone, but of transaction. Montessori, 
critical of the annihilating effects of 
authoritarian childrearing, utilized that 
same authoritarian model in transmit* 
ting her message. She considered the 
receivers of her message as blank slates 
upon which she would write the salient 
word. The American Montessori re- 
sponse to Montessori's diffusion model 
was to develop one much more congru- 
ent wiU^i her educational philosophy. 
This model paid appropriate attention 
to the receiver of her message as al- 
ready possessing a life history worthy 
of consideration and incorporation into 
the receiver's iteration of American 
Montessori education. ❖ 
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Nancy McConnick Rambusch is credited with the reintroduction of Montessori education 
into the United vStates, after the Second Word War. Dr. Rambusch founded the American 
Montessori Society in 1960, and the first American Montessori Teacher Training program 
shonly thereafter. During her tenure as President of the fledging group, she was involved in 
the establishment of more than 400 American Montessori schools. She is credited with the 
reformation of the Montessori method for the American audience. 

Dr. Rambusch is currently a professor of Early Childhood Education at the State University 
of New York/College at New Paltz. She also scr\'es as Director of Staff Development of 
Princeton Center for Teacher Education, Princeton, NJ. 

Princeton Center for Teacher Education 

PCTE, established in 1989. is a program of the Princeton Montessori Society, a not-for-profit 
educational organization. Its purpose is twofold. First, the center provides education for 
adults who are pursuing careers as iMontessori teachers on both the Infant and Toddler level 
and the Preprimary level. PCTE does this by integrating quality academic rjid practical 
instruction through the experience and obser\'ation of an on-site laborator>' school, the 
Princeton Montessori School. This model school educates children ages birth through 
adolescent. 

In addition to this "first level" training, PCTE recognizes that Montessori training on all levels, 
Infant and Toddler, Prcprmiary, and Elementary, is only the first step in the teacher's 
professional growth process. Therefore, PCTE's second purpose is to bring together experi- 
enced teachers who want to develop and expand thci r understanding of Montessori philosophy 
as a result of years in the classroom. PCTE has begun this teacher education on the elementary 
level by conducting seminars for experienced elementary teachers who learn how to construct 
their own culturally relevant curricular path, and to develop strategies for implementation. 
Teachers discuss obstacles preventing them from optimizing their classroom environments 
and receive help in a more effective facilitation of children's learning. Tne emphasis of these 
seminars is on the exploration of each teacher's environment in its own cultural setting tlirough 
participation and involvement in an elementary teacher network. 
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